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AMERICAN LYCfiV&f.* 



This Institution consists of Town and Count; Lfc«* 
ums, and measures are in progress to organize State Ly* 
ceums, aad a Gbnbb^i. Union of the whole. 

TOWN LYCEUMS. 

A Town Lyceuu is a Toluntar; association of individu- 
als disposed to improve each other in useful knowledge, 
and to advance the interests of their schools. To gain 
the first object, they hold weekly or other stated meetings, 
for reading, cooversation, discussion, illustrating the sci' 
eRces, or other etercises designed for their mutual bene- 
fit ; and, as it is found convenient, they collect a cabinet, 
consisting of apparatus for illustrating the sciences, books, 
minerals, plants, or other natural or artihcial productions, 

To advance the interests of schools, they furnish teach- 
ers with a room, apparatus and other dccommodations, fo^ 
holding DieelingB, and conducting a course of exercises 
in relations to their schools, some of the eldest Members 
of which, with other young persons, attend the meetings 
of Lyceums where they are exercised and instructed, in a 
manner fitted to their pursuits and wants. It is supposed 
that Lyceums may ^d in furnishing schools, with some 
simple apparatus, juvenile books, or other articles fitted to 
awaken an interest and communicate instruction to theii 
members. 

Town Lyceums have conducted their exercisea in 
several different ways, to suit the wishes and »«- 
quirements of those who compose them. In some in- 
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8t&nceB, these ezeroiiea have consisted principally in read- 
ing interesting or useful articles from periodicals, a con- 
Tersation on chemistry or other science, a biographical or 
historical sketch, .communications of intelligence, of irb- 
provements in education or the arts, or any other subject 
fitted for the entertainment or instruction of the nieml>ers. 
The reading has frequently been accompanied or followed 
by questions, remarks, or conversation, by any disposed to 
introduce them. 

In other meetings, the sciences have been inroduced by 
short, and very familiar illustrations by the means of simple 
apparatus, six or eight, or perhaps ten or twelve, taking a 
part in the exercises of an evening. Under this plan of 
exercises, nearly all the members of the Lyceums which 
have adopted it, have not only received, but communicate 
' ed instruction. 

In some Lyceums, the instruction has been given prin- 
1 eipally in the form of lectures, or dissertations, in which 
< cases one, or perhaps two, have occupied the attention of 
' the society during a silting. The instruction given by 
lectures or dissertations, like that in a more mutual form, 
is intended to be of a familiar and practical character, 
that it may be brought within the comprehension of the 
most untutored minds. 

Besides attending meetings of common interest to both 
sexes and all classes, females have conducted a course of 
mutual exercises among themselves, by spending together, 
during the summer, one afternoon in a week, for reading, 
composition, and improvement in the various branches of 
an accomplished and enlightened education. 

Teachers have also held meetings confined to them- 
selves ; in which they have introduced subjects, and carri- 
ed on exercises with particular reference to their schools. 
At these meetings they have had exercises in reading, 
giving an opportunity for critical remarks upon pronnncia- , 
tioD, emphasis, inflection, modulation, and other points in 
good reading, all eminently calculated to improve them in 
this useful accomplishment. Exercises in gramma^ com- 
position, geography, arithmetic, illustrations in nattaral 
philosophy and chemistry, and sometimes discussions or 
dissertations upon the modes «nd principles of teaching, 
have been introduced at these meetings of teaclwrs, and 
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tfniformly and immediately for the benefit of themselves 
-and of the schools under their charge. - 

Some of the eldest members of the several sclioola in a 
town, with other young persons too far advanced, or too 
much occupied to be benefited from the doily insiruciioa 
of schools within their reach, have, by the aid of profes- 
sional teachers, clergymen, or other individuals (some- 
times ladies) competent and disposed to guide them, carri- 
ed on a course of weekly exercises, which have given 
them gradually, but certainly and pc'rraanently, a develope- 
ment and expansion of mind, and a refined and elevated, 
taste. 

Some of the advantages which have already arisen from 
the Lyceums which have gone into operation, are the fol- 
lowing, viz. 

1. The Improvement of Conversation. An immediate 
and uniform effect of a Lyceum, wherever it has been es- 
tablished, and whatever the mode of conducting its exer- 
cises, is the introduction of good topics of conversation, 
into the daily intercourse of families, neighbors and 
friends ; and that, not among the members merely, but 
among all who come within the circle of its influence. 
Subjects of science, or other topics of useful knowledge, 
take the place of frivolous conversation, or petty scandal, . 
frequently indulged, and uniformly deplored, in our 
country Tillages. When it is considered that conversa- 
tion is. a constant and an exhaystless source of informa- 
tion, either good or t»d, in every town and among the 
whole race of mankind, it cannot but' be evident, that any 
measures which can give it an intellectual, moral, and of 
course an elevated character, must confer a distinguished 
benefit upon society. 

2. Directing Amusements. Few subjects are more im- 
portant, and none, perhaps, so much neglected, as amuse- 
ments. Young people always have had, and it is believed 
and hoped they always will have, places of resort for social 
enjoyment. From the neglect of parents, and other per- 
sons of influence, to furnish them with occasions and op- 
portunities, to meet for exercises calculated for the in- 
struction and improvement of each othet, as well as for th« 
enjoyment of social affeclions- of a generous and elevated 
character, they resort to those, eolculated to conupt and 



debase their minds, vhile they afford them no pleasores^ 

but those of the most grovelling character. Instead of 
having placed before them at their meetings, books, appa- 
ratus, minerals, plants, and other objects calculated to ac- 
quaint them with the works and the laws of their Creator, 
and to lead them to admire the extent, the variety, the 
richness and the grandeur of his creation, all designed 
and fitted for their immediate use and elevated enjoy- 
ment, they are presented with shelves of loaded decanters 
and sparkling glasses, so richly filled, and so neatly ar- 
ranged, and for their enjoyment too, that to neglect them, 
would be vulgar and unmanly. Experiments are of course 
made upon their contents, not, however, for their mutual 
entertainment in conversation, and reflection upon the 
works and the goodness of their Creator, but in the merry 
BOng, the vulgar wit, and the loud laugh. 

Parents and others to whom the rising generation look, 
and upon whom they depend for guidance and support, will 
you be oflended at the question, whether your children are 
most to blame, for resorting to such places, and engaging 
in such exercises, or yourselves, for neglecting to furnish 
them with better 1 

On the influence of amusements and conversation, 

, always governing and partaking of the character of each 

other, and always determining the character of villages, 

communities, and the world, volumes might be written, 

but the occasion forbids enlarging. 

3. Sluing of Expense. No principle in political econo- 
my is better established by experience, than that a liberal 
support of religious and literary institutions is calculated 
to promote the pecuniary as well as the intellectual and 
moral prosperity of the community. Nor is there any 
niystery in this uniform result from the unerring hand of 
experiment. It has already been observed, that young 
people must have occasions for social enjoyment and for 
recreation ; and every one is familiar with the fact, that 
the least usefuland the most pernicious amusements, are 
the most expensive. The expense of a year's entertain- 
ment and instruction, at the meetings and exercises of a 
Lyceum, is from hfty cents to two dollars. The expense 
of one quarter's instruction in a dancing school, including 
extra clothes, pocket money, &c. cannot be estimated at 
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las than ten dollars for each pupil. The expense of one 
evening's entertainment at a ball or assembly, is from two 
to ten times the expense of a year's entertainment, at the 
meetings of a Lyceum. Many yonng men have paid two 
dollars for a horse and chaise to ride upon the Sabbath, 
with too manly a spirit to mention it as an expense, who 
would be ready to confess themselves too poor to pay the 
same sum for a weekly course of the most useful instruc- 
tion, through the year. Military exercises, which can hard- 
ly be considered in any other light than as amusements for 
young men, cost, upon an average, every one|who engages 
in them ia the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, not less 
than ten dollars annnally. The average expense for a 
town is over two thousand dollars a year. All these 
amusements are attended with an expense of time which 
it is difficult to calculate, an expense of money for articles 
which it is impossible to name, and with au expense of 
intellects and morals which is truly appalling. These ex- 
penses it is the tendency of Lyceums to prevent. 

4. Calling into use neglected Libraries, and giving oc- 
casion far esltAHslUng neto ones. It has been a subject 
of general regret, that public libraries, after a short time, 
fall into neglect and disuse. Where a course of weekly, 
or other stated exercises, has been carried on in connex- 
ion, or in the vicinity of a library, an occasion for this re- 
gr^ has never been known to exist. Bui on the contrary, 
the demands immediately and uniformly created for books 
by the meetings and exercises of Lyceums, have led to the 
enlargement of public lihruies, and induced individuals to 
procure private librarie^for their own use. 

5. Providing a Beminary for Te,aehers. In the United 
States, more than 50,000 daily teachers, and from 150 to 
200,000 weekly teachers of Sabbath schools, are engaged 
in forming the character of the rising generation, and 
moulding the destiny of our nation. Raising the qualifi- 
cations of this responsible and important class of the com- 
munity, is an object of such vast moment to the prosperity 
of our country, that for several years past, it has been the 
frequent theme of conversation, addresses, sermons, and 
messages and speeches to legislatures. In many places 
this object has already been attained in a very efficient 
manoer, by weekly or other stated meetings of teachers 



I for the improvement of each other. And at a very tri- 
fling expense for proriding them with a room, apparatus, 
and other accommodations, for holding their meetings and 
conducting their exercises, every town in the United States 
may enable Iheir teachers immediatefy and constantly to 
raise their own characters, and in such a way as immedi- 
ately and constantly to raise the character of their schools. 
If 60, can any one conceive of a mate powerful or more 
efficient seminary to qualify teachers, than an institution 
which shall organize and direct a system of exercises, by 
which they shall be enabled to qualify themselves, and 
that universally, immediately, and constantly 1 

6. Benefiting Academies. Many Academies, Young 
Ladies' Seminaries, and other institutions of a similar 
character, have been greatly benefited by the exercises of 
Lyceums. Regular courses of experimental lectures, pro- 
cured from experienced teachers, and the weekly courses 
of mutual exercises conducted by Lyceums, have usually 
been offered as a graluity, or at a small considers tign, to 
the members of Academies and similar institutions for 
daily instruction. The opportunities of these pupils are 
consequently increased, not only by providing them with 
& greater amount of instruction to be received from others, 
but by leading them to engage in new exercises to In- 
struct themselves. In very many instances, members of 
Academies have interested others at the meeting of Lyce- 
nms ] and in affording an intellectual entertainment to their 
friends, they have received a ifttfuld benefit, by instruct- 
ing and improving themselves.'*^''' 

7. Increoiing the advantages, -Ibid raising the character 
trf District Schools. Public schools have been benefited, 
not only by the facilities ' oSered by Lyceums for the im- 
provement of their teachers, but by the opportunities they 
present direcrty to some of the eldest members of these 
schools, to receive a course of weekly instruction, of a 
higher character, and under better advantages, than can 
be given among the promiscuous assemblage of children, 
and the great variety of objects which these schools 
usually embrace. A weekly meeting of a few'pupils from 
all the schools in a town, to be instructed and examined 
by several teachers, and by their parents or others interest- 
ed in their welfare, acts almost with the rapidity and the 
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power of electricity, od all the teachers and all their 
schools. They immediately leare the doll monotonous 
circle, in which they have been travelling for years, and 
commence an onward and upward course. Their energies 
are awakened and invigorated, their minds are expanded, 
and they begin in earnest to lay, broad and strong, a 
foundation for their future characters and rei^teclability. 

8. Compiling of Town Histories. Sev^ai Lyceums 
have' undertaken to procure histories of the towns whers 
they are jJaced. In almost every town there remain a 
few of those patriots, who purchased at so dear a rate the 
independence we now enjoy. And it would, perhaps, be 
difficult to determine, to whom it would afford the purest 
and richest entertainment — to themselves in relating tha 
tales of their wrongs, their battles, and their successes, or 
to their children and grand children, in listening to them. 
But that it would afford a mutual entertainment to the old 
and young to hold a few meetings, to recount, and to 
learn, the most interesting incidents in the history of the 
place of their residence or their birth, especially at this 
most interesting period in the history of our country, no 
one can deny or doubt. Nor can it be doubted that a 
historical sketch of every town, would fumfsh interesting 
and important documents to be preserved for the genera- 
tions that are to follow. 

9. Tornn Mapi. The few examples already set in the 
~ construction of lithographic maps of towns, must soon be 

followed by many towns in various sections of the conn- 
try. Numerous other Lyceums have already made some 
progress towards effectiug this most interesting object; 
and if the specimens already furnished, 'could be seen, 
their utility in commencing the study of Geography in 
schools, their convenience in families, to strangers, and 
to absent friends, together with their great neatness, and 
most trifling expense were generally and fully understood, 
no town could delay for many months measures to pro-, 
cure them. 

It cannot be doubted hut this object of public and pri- 
vate convenience, so well calculated for the advancemuit 
of knowledge, and the developement of onr resources, 
could be effected to great advantage by the concerted and 
concuning efforu of town and comty Lyeetms. 
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10. AgrieultwAl and Oeological Snrveys. Many Lf ce- 
(una have explored, thoroughly and minutely, the miDeral 
productions, not only of the towns where they are placed, 
but of the eartounding country. Numerous interesting 
and useful minerals hare been discovered, large collections 
have been made, and consequently new sources of indus- 
try and of wealth have been laid open, and the treasures 
of science have been enriched. And when it is consider- 
ed that the Geology and tklineralogy of our country, are 
intimately connected- with agriculture and internal improve- 
ments, the importance of having them fully and minutely 
explored, must appear too great and too manifest, to re> 
quire one word to explain or enforce it. And if time 
would permit, it might be easily shown, that our resources 
in the mineral kingdom can be more fully and minutely 
explored, and the consequent knowledge placed more 
generally and directly in the possession of those who 
need it, through the agency of byceuras, than by any 
other method which can be devised. 

10. State Collections of Minerals. Some of the States 
h^ve commenced collections of minerals deposited in their 
capito!s. When towns or counties are making surveys and 
collections for their own use, it will be easy to furnish spe- 
cimens for a general collection, which might be arranged 
according to towns or geological divisions. These mea- 
sures would furnish each Slate with a complete suit of its 
own minerals, and a geBeralcoUeclion of foreign specimens. 
Such colleciions would be useful, not only to science, bilt 
to agriculture and internal improve'ments, by placing 
before legislators and others, specimens of their own pro 
ductioDs, and a knowledge of their own resources In the 
mineral kingdom, by which industry would be encouraged, 
■nd individual and public wealth and prosperity increased. 

Such are some of the advantages which have already, 
nther partially or fully aiisen from the mutual efforts of 
individuals in numerous towns lor the improvement of 
themselves and the advancement of popular education. 

COUNTY LYCEUMS. 
A CocNTY Lyceum is a Board of Delegates, consist- 
ing of one oi more from each town society^ who meet' 
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0etni-ui Dually, and adopt measurea to aid the efforts and 
forward the interests of tlie several branches which they 
repiesent. At iheir semi-annual meeiinga public addresses 
sre deliTeied, and committees appointed, to inquire bow 
books, apparatus, and instruction by lectures, or olherwis«. 
can be procured, by the several town Lyceums ; and to 
learn the state of the schools in the several towns where 
tbey are placed, and what measures can be taken to im- 
prove them. Some of U)e county Lyceums have proposed 
owning some articles of apparatus, too expensive to be 
owned by each branch, such as a telescope, galvanic ap- 

{laratns, &,c., and to employ a lecturer, who should give 
ectures to the several town Lyceums in succession, and 
aid them in nuking geological and agricultural surveys, 
and in their other efforts for their mutual improvement. 
They have also proposed to procure maps of the severe 
counties where they are organized, including the topog- 
raphy, geology, &e. 

Two specific and important objects, and at this time 
occupying a large share of public attention, appear to 
urge with great force the formation of County or District 
Lyceums, as the most ready and efficient means of effect- 
ing thetn. These objects are, infant education, as hp- 
plied to common schools, and town and county maps. 

STATE LYCEUMS. 
' To render the efforts of town and county Lyceums still 
more efficient, successful and uniform, they have proposed 
the formation of State Lyceums, to consist of one or more 
representatives sent frotn each county Society. A State 
Iivceum would he a Board op Education for the State, 
where it should be organized ; and by the appointment of 
committees' tor several specific objects, would provid* 
means for advancing the various interests of a popular 
education. One important object designed to be effected 
by a State Lyceum, is the introduction of a unirorni 
system of books and instruction into our public schools. 

The frequent change, and great diversity of books, in 
OUT district schools, have so long been subjects of general 
and bitter coi^plaiuts, among parents and teachers, that 
no words are necessary to convince them of the evil, or 
of the importance of providing a remedy. But there is 



another evil in our public schocda, etill greater than the 
variety and change of books. It ia the want of a proper 
■election of branches introduced into our aystem of popular 
education, and of uniform and Judicious modes of teaching 
them. Some branches, absolutely essential in the ordi- 
nary concerns of life, are wholly neglected, while others, 
almost wholly useless, are dwelt upon, year al\er year, by 
numerous children in most of our public schools. A 
knowledge of the proper mode of writing letters of friend- 
ship or budness, is essential to enable a person to be de- 
cent in the sociaj and business relations of life : but it is 
scarcely introduced in any of our district schools in New 
England. The theory of grammar, as it is frequently 
taught in our public schools, is not only useless, but there 
is too much reason to believe that it is an absolute injury 
to the intellects of children, by forcing into tbeir minds 
words which they cannot understand, and consequently 

firing them a disrelish, not only for the study of grammar, 
ut of other subjects which might otherwise interest them, 
expand their minds, and fit them for usefulness. A gen- 
eral remedy for this and similar evils, cannot be provid- 
ed, except by a general Society. 

Infant Schools. The success of Infant Schools has 
been uniform and almost miraculous. They are to form 
the closing scene in the great and animating drama of the 
benevolent operations now going on, to rid the world of 
crime, am. to fill it with knowledge. They need not be 
confined to children of the poor, and to large cities, but 
the heavenly blessings .which they bestow, may be enjoyed 
by all classes, and in every village and neighborhood, and 
even in every family of our race. The principles and 
management which give these schools of injants such dis- 
tinguished success, may, and eventually roust, be introduc- 
ed into all public and other schools, when their success 
will be equally great, and the results enually animating 
and sublime. But to carry to the door of every mother, a 
school for her infant, as well as to change and elevate the 
character of all the schools now in operation, a Board of 
Education seems highly important, if not indispensable. 
The blessings of Inlant Schools, and the extension of those 
principles and that management which render them the 
most sublime objects at present upon the earth, a State 
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LfceDm, with the co^peiation of County and Town Lyce- 
ama, would have great power to hasten ia every town, 
village and neighborhood. 

It is agreed by all who have eiamined the subject, that 
the surest, most direct, and easiest method, to raise the 
character of c{mm<m schools throughout the country, is to 
introduce into them a few of the infant school exercises 
and apparatus. This measure can be adopted without 
bazaid, with the most trifling expense, and immediately, 
in any school whose committee, or other friends, will 
expend a few dollars for apparatus ; and that too by saving 
twice the sum, by making the apparatus a substitute for 

If it should be asked, what articles of apparatus are 
most appropriate for common schools, it may be answered 
that slates are among the most useful instruments which 
can be put into the bands of children, to excite them to 
industry, and to enable them to adeanee themselves, in the 
great and good work of mental cultivation. But to render 
«lates useful, diagrams or other objects for children to 
draw, must be supplied. Slates, and a set of geometrical 
diagrams and solids, will furnish children of almost any 
age witli interesting and useful exercises, and for a long 
time, upon the infant school system, - ^ 

Accompanying slates and drawings of various kinds, 
the numeral frame for teaching the elements of Arithme- 
tic,' may be used to great advantage. A small globe, for 
teaching the first elements of geography, ia found a useful 
and interesting instrument in infant schools,, and is p^ 
culiarly appropriate to common and other schools. These 
and the other necessary instruments for making a begitt' 
ning upon the infant school system, may be procured for 
ten dollars, by the friends of any school in the country, 
which they wish to advance, by a rational, practical, and 
agreeable mode of instruction, and to relieve them from a 
dull routine of exercises, as irksome as they are useless. 

AoRiCDLTDRAL Seminary. The importance of institai- 
tiona which shall at once present opportunities for a liberal, 
B practical, and an ectmomieal education, is extensively 
and sensibly felt. Where by the aid of the plough, the 
boe, the turning lathe, the jdane and saw, young men 
may not only fix more deeply in their minds the science 
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acquired in their studies and lecture rooms, and more fullj' 
■ learn its use, but by the practical operations which it 
directs, may educate themselves. 

The occasion will not permit to enlarge. upon the plan 
or the importance of such institutions ; but it may be re- 
marked, thai if they should go into operation uuder the 
patronage of Lyceums, ,there could not fail to arise be- 
tween them a reciprocal, a aalutary, and a powerful action. 
The members and friends of Lyceums would furnish 
pupils to the Seminaries, and tlie Seminaries would fur- 
nish teachers vviih science and apparatus for illustrating 
it to Lyceums. The manufactory of apparatus of a simple 
and practical character, fitted for familiar illustrations in 
Schools, Academies, and Lyceums, would furnish a most 
interesting and useful empkiymeot for the members of 
practical Seminaries. It would make them familiar with 
the principles of science which the various instruments' 
were designed to illustrate, furnish them with an agreeable 
&nd healthful exercise, and enable them either partially or 
wholly to defray the expenses of their education. 

GENERAL UNION. 

As " union is strength," no one can doubt the impor- 
tance of several State Lyceums uniting to forward the 
great and numerous purposes of a popular and a national 
. education. Numerous advantages might be expected to 
arise from a National Lyceum, which time will not per- 
mit to mention. But the publication of a Journal of Edu- 
cation, numerous cheap, familiar, and practical tracts, on 
the sciences, the arts, biography, history, &.c. to be cir- 
culated to the branch Lyceums, Schools, Academies, tav- 
erns, steam boats, and private families ; would be an* 
object Worthy of the united eRarts of individuals and so- 
cieties in diiferent parts of the country, who wished, for a 
universal diffusion of knowledge. - 

Several reasons suggest the present as a most favora- 
ble season for organizing, or taking some preparatory steps 
to organize, a national institution, or the diffusion of 
knowledge, "and for the general improvement of popular 
education. 

1. There is evidently, at this time, in nearly every 
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Stale ani] section or this country, from Maine to GeoTgJB, 
more than a common interest upon the subject of educa- 
tion. In several States, societies have been formed, or 
Bome other measures taken, of a public character, to pro- 
mote this subject of great and common interest. And 
there is good reason to believe (hat the public generally 
are ripe for adopting some measures, if those measures 
can be seen to be simple, easy and feasible. ' 

S. If Mme plan, which should be alike applicable to 
. every State and every section of the country, could be 
presented, many would be induced to act, who might 
otherwise remain inactive, for the want of the concurrence 
of others, or from not' knowing what plan to adopt, or 
what measures to take. No one can doubt that a plan 
which all could adopt, that measures in which all could 
concur, would awaken many latent energies, and call forth 
many efforts for the public good, which would otherwise 
never exist. 

3. A general and uniform system for the improvement 
of popular education, would render efforts easy. When a 
General has fully decided upon Ills plan of operations, the 
battle is half won. Doubting and suspense in the first 
place prevents efforts, and, when made, renders them 
more difficult. 

4. A general plan would render the efforts of all who 
adopted it itiore efficient. It would be difficult to calcu- 
late the power of the combined efforts of all who are inte- 
rested in the subject of popular education, ifthose efforts 
were made upon some definite and uniform plan, and di- 
rected to the accomplishment of any giren object. They 

■ would possess, in a great degree, the physical, intellectual 
, and moraj power of Ihe nation — to whicl\ nothing is im- 
possible. 

5. A National Society for the improvement of popular 
education can probably be more easily organized at this 
than at some future period. Sectional societies for this 
object, must and will be formed : some are formed al- 

' ready. State, County and Town Societies, hare in seve- 
ral instances gone inti^parlial operation. If these societies 
should become numerous, and formed upon different 
plans, they would present serious obstacles to one of a 
general character. It wonld not be easy to combine them - 



MEASURES TO BE TA 

If the question should be asked what n 
taken to forward universally throughout our country the in- 
terests of education 1 the answer is short — Let every town 
begin. Small and doubtful beginnings have, in numerous 
instances, ended in great and important institutions. We 
hare ail been told, that we do not know what we can do 
until we try. This remark is eminently true in the case 
of Lyceums. Their success, in most cases, has exceeded 
the highest expectations of their friends. In some of the 
smallest towns they have been highly interesting and ex- 
tensively useful. Obstacles hare disappeared almost at 
their commencement. Enough have been found who are 
able and disposed to Conduct their exercises. When it is 
known, that in this country and in Europe many thou- 
sands of the members of infant schools are daily and 
actively employed in amusing, instructing, and improving 
each other, the confession must be too kamiliatiTtg for 
the citizens of any town to make, that none among them 
are capable of conducting the exercises of a Lyceum. 
And aa every town la interested in the prosperity of their 
schools, and in the enjoyment of an enlightened and mo- 
ral society, it is hoped that all will unite in the general 
canse, that they may be partakers of the general benefits 
it aims to effect. 

The first step to form a Lyceum is for a few neighbors 
Cir citizens to agree to hold meetings for their mutual im- 
provement. The second to agree upon the place or 
places where they will meet. The third to procure a 
book, a periodical, or a tract, from which they can read. 
The fourth is to procure a few articles of apparatus to 
illustrate what is stated in the book. These steps seldom 
fail to lead to others, and to secure success. I'hese, and 
the appointment of delegates, to consult with delegates 
from other toWns in the county or vicinity, upon the inte-. 
rests of their schools, and the general diffusitni of know- 
ledge, can cost but little in the experiment, and they may 
lead to results which will afibrd a rich and lasting reward. 
Thejr would at least prepare the wa^ for the fbrmalioD of 
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n State Lyceum, or a Boaid of Educat'ioD, in the spirit, 
exerciea, and benefits of which each tbwn might par- 
ticipate. 

CONCLUSION. 

From three years' experience upon the {.yceum system, 
in Taiious forms, in numerous places, and in all classes of 
the community, the following conclusions are safely 
drawn, viz, 

1. Any town, or even neighborhood, in the country, 
can participate in the exercises, ;njny the benefits, and 
contribute to the advancement of an institution for the 
promotion of popular education. 

% A single individual, who will attempt, with a mod- 
erate degree of energy and perseverance, to procure tlie 
concurrence and aid of his neighbors in establishing a 
Lyceum, will be nearly sure of success. So thought 
Brougham — so it has proved in this country. 

3. Weekly or other stated meetings, merely for reading 
and conversation, will furnish much social and intellectual 
entertainment and instrnction, and awaken an interest 
and produce efforts to adopt other measures for mutual 
and self improvement. 

4. To commence a Lyceum under the beet advantages, 
and certainly of interest and success, a few simple articles 
of apparatus are indispensable. 

5. Making teachers of schools in country towns menrt- 
bers, ex officio, is for the mutual benefit of Lyceums and 
schools. 

6. Admitting the eldest members of daily schools, and 
other misses and lads, to the meetings of Lyceums, and 
lilting a porljon of the exercises to their capacities, will 
never fail' to enlist the interest of children, parents and 
teachers, and is the surest measure to secure the continu- 
ance and growth of the institution. 

7. Collections in Natural History, especially in geology 
and mineralog)f, are eminently fitted to awaken and keep 
alive in children, a desire to improve in science and other 
branches of useful knowledge. 

8. An interchange of visits, and especially of inslruc- , 
tion, between members of different Lyceums in the sam« 

a- 
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ricinitf, ia highly calcalated to promote the matuol and 
general interests of the whole. 

9. The concurrence of several Lyceums, or of the dif< 
Ferent branches of a county Lyceum to employ an experi- 
enced teacher or lecturer to risit the several societies in 
■uccession, and aid them in esperlmental instruction, and 
geological examinations and collections, is an economical 
and efficient mode of procuring instruction, and advancing 
the growth and prosperity of all concerned. 

10. Procuring town and county maps, by the concur- 
rence of town and coupty Lyceums, may be effected at a 
trifling expense, and would be eminently calculated to 
promote the convenience, and a knowledge of Ihe re- 
sources of our country, and to forward the construction of 
minute and accurate map^ of the several States, and of 
the Union. 

IL The easiest^ most direct, and efficient measure, to 
raise the character of all our publio schools throughout the 
country, is to introduce into them a few of the iahat 
school exercises and apparatus, as a commencemaU upoo 
a rational, agreeable, and efficient mode of instruction. 

12. The puhlication of familiar and practical tracta 
upon the sciences, and other branches of useful know- 
ledge, fitted to be circulated in Schools, Academies, Ly- 
ceums, workshops, steam boats, public houses, and private 
families, might circulate abundant and constant streams 
of information to all classes of Ihe community, 

13. The formation of a National Lyceum would con- 
centrate, systematize, and aid individual and mutual 
eSbrtB, and would put in operation a powerful and efficient 
engine to promote the intellectua], moral and political 
interests of our country. 

14. The ardent and general interest manifested at this 
time throughout the country for the adoancement ofpopu' 
lar education, suggests the expediency of designating some 
day for "the organization of town Lyceums in the several 
SUtea, as the first and most proper step towards the fbr> 
mationof a National Ltccvh. 
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CONSTITUTION. 



Many Lyceams have adopted the followin; or iimilar 
articles for their Conslilutioa. 

Article 1. The objects of the Lyceum are the Im- 
provemeot of Us members in oseful knowledge, and the 
advancement of Popular Education. 

Art. 2. To effect these objects, they will hold meet- 
ings for reading, conversation, discussions, diMertalions, 
illustrating the sciences, or other exercises which shall 
be thought expedient; and as it is found coDvenient will 
procure a cabfnet consisting of books, apparatus for 
illustrating the sciences, plants, minerals, and other nat- 
ural or artificial productions. 

Art. 3. Any person may be a Member of the Lyce- 
um, by paying into the treasury annoally. Two Dollars ; 
and Twenty Dollars paid at any one time, will entitle a 
person, his or her heirs or assigns, to one membership 
forever. Persons under eighteen years of age will be 
entitled to all the privileges of the Society, except vot- 
ing, for one half the annual sum above named. 

Art. 4. The ofiicers of this branch of the Lyceum 
shall be a President, Vice-President, Treasurer, Record- 
ing and Corresponding Secretaries, three or five Cura- 
tors, and three Delegates, to be appointed by ballot on 
the first Wednesday of September annually. 

Art. 6. The President, Vice-President, Treasurer, 
and Secretaries, will perform the duties usually implied 
in those offices. The Curators will have charge of the 
Cabinet and all other property of the Lyceum not apper- 
taining to the Treasury, and will be Ihe general agents 



to do any bosineas for the Society undet tfaeir direction. 
The delegates will meet delegates from other braDchea 
of the Lyceum in thia county Bemi-annoatly, to adopt 
regulations for their general aod malual beoefif, or to 
take measures to introduce uniformity and improvements 
idIo coromoD school^, and to diffuse useful and practical 
knowledge generally through the coinmuDity, particu- 
larly to form nntl aid a Board of Education. - 

Art. 6. To raise the standard of common education, 
and to benefit the juvenile members of the Lyceum, a 
portion of the books procured shall be fitted to young 
minds ; and teac^iers of schools may be permitted to use, 
for the benefit of their pupils who are members of the 
Lyceum, the apparatus and minerals under' such Restric- 
tions as the association shall prescribe. 

Art. 7. The President or any five members will 
have power at any time to call a special meeting; which 
meeting shall be legal, If notice shall be given, according 
to the direction of the By-Laws. 

Akt.^. The Lyceum will adopt such Kegnlatioos 
and By-Laws as shall be necessary for Ibe managemcDt 
and use of the Cabinet, for holding meetings, or other- 
wise for their interest. 

Art. 9. The foregoing articles may be altered or 
amended by vote of two thirds present, at any legal 
meeting; said alteration or amendment having been pro- 
posed at a meeting, not less than four weeks previous to 
the ODe at which it is acted upon. 
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RECOMHENDATIONS. 

At a meetiog of the citizens of Boston, of which Hoo. 
Daniei. Websteh ytas chairman, the following, among 
other resolutions in relation to the Ljceam, were unani- 
^ moQsly adopted : 

"■^ Raolvtd, That this meeting; consider the institution 
den om inn ted the American Lvceuh, as coniprehendii^ 
the chief objects of a general association for popular im- 
provement, and for the aid and advaQcemeut of commoa 
education, In primary and other schools." 

At'an adjouroed meeting, ^^Ruohed, That as the in- 
terest taken in the exercises tff the Ljceum, and the 
benefit to be derived from it, depend in a great mea- 
sure on the obtaining cheap apparatus for experiments 
and illustralioDS, it be recommended to the Lyceums 
generally, to procure, as early as may be convenient, 
■uch apparatus, specimens, and other facilities, as hare 
been offered by Mr. Josub Hoi-bkook." 



The ondersigned hereby express their opiatoo that 
popular education woald be greatly advanced by meaa* 
ures to concentrate the views and efforts of those dispo- 
sed to act in its behalf indifferent parts of the country. 

That the formation of a Society would be the most 
direct and efficient measure to concentrate such views 
and efforts. 

That the institution deuominated the American Ltce- 
UH, embraces in its plan the important objects of a Na- 
tional Society, for the advancement of popular educa- 
tion. 

That it is highly desirable that an auxiliary to this 
Society, or a brapch Lyceum, should be established in 
every towo. 
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That some simple articles of apparatus are importaot, 
to render Lyceums interesting, useful, and permaneot ; 
and that the articles proposed by Mr. HotBRooKare fitted 
to this object, and that a portion of them would be useful 
in district and other Bchoola. 

Tbat a weekly meeting of teachers for uaiog appara- 
tus, and other exercisqs in relation to Iheir achools, 
would have a tendency to raise their qualifications, and 
6 Die value of their services. 

HENRY WARE. . , 

[HoUis Prufeisor in Harvard UniBertUy. 
WILLIAM JENKS. 

[Pastor of Green Street Ckureh, Botton. 
WARREN FAY. 

IPaalor of First Church, Charlatowi. 
CHARLES LOWELL. 

[Pa'itor of West Church, Bolton. , 
EDWARD EVERETT. 

{Member of CongTtlS. 

JOHN FARRAR. 

[Prof, of JUath. find JViit. PhUoaophy, Cambridge. 
ASA RAND. 

[Editor Boiton Recorder. 
DANIEL SHARP. 

[Pastor af Third Baptiil Church, Boston. 
HOWARD MALCOM. 

[Pattor of Federal Street Baptiit Church. 
WILLIAM RUSSELL. 

[Editor Am. Journal of Education, 
B. B. WISNER. 

[Pailar of Old South Church. 
ENOCH POND. 

[Editor Spirit of the Ptlgrinu. 
SAMUEL GREEN. 

[Pattor Union Church, Botton. 
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Apparatus for Schools, Acadr 
emies, and Lyceums. 



To HdvaDce Ihe general iotereela or popular education, and ea- 
pecially to facilitate the progress of Lyceums and lufant Schoulg, 
varioua articles of apparatus for familiar and practical illustratioDS, ire 
prepared under the direction of Iilr. Holbbook. 

The lubjecli which the apparaias it designed la illuitrate, art 



For GEOMETRY, am Iwo sheets of diagrams, fifteen geometricBl 
cards, four transposing figures, twenty fix soliils, and a iMok of 
^luestions and iilustratioDS, or " Easy Lessoos in Geometry." 

Far ARITHMETIC, are .one of the sheets mentioned for Geome- 
tiy, or the Arithmelicon, a numeral Trame, or Arithmameter, and a 
■at of cubes. 

For NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, are the mechanical powers, viz. 
lerers, simjile and compound, puDies, single and mulliplied, wheel 
Bad axle, inclined plane, wedge and screir, air pumps, a frvne for 
showing compouifli forces, ivory halls, syphon, hydrostatic bellows, 
and such others as may be ordered. 

For CHEMISTRY, are a pneumatic dslem, lamp-stand, flexible 
and glass lubes, eolopile, pyrometer, cylinder for making gases by 
heat, compound blon-pipes, flasks, retorts, crucibles, &c. 

For ASTRONOMY, are an orrery, or a simple representation of 
Ihe solar system, showing the comparalire size of Ihe planets, dis- 
tances from the sun, and motions, a tide dial, an instrument to show 
Ihe cause of a tide on the side of the earth opposite to the moon, 
gereral far eclipses and change of aeaaons, and one to show why the 
earth and other planeta are flattened at the poles. 

For INFANT SCHOOLS, all Ihe necessary apparatus, consisllng 
of prints for Natural History, accompanied wilh spelling and reading 
lessons, iliustratiDns in Geometry, Arithmetic, and Astronomy,^* 
prepared, and those articles of the Inlant school apparatus Sttsd bt 
common schools, can be furninhed in any quantities. 
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For GEOLOGY* one hundred labelled specimens of the most 
valuable productions In the mineral kingdom, with a small volume io 
explain the ingredients, properties, and uses of each, are preparing, 
and will be ready for delivery soon. 

In devising and collecting the above articles, and various others, 
particularly designed to show the application of science to useful 
arts, .constant reference has been had t^ deamess of illustration, ease 
of using, cheapness, and durability. 

In being able to furnish apparatus for visible, familiar and practical 
illustrations in the essenSal branches of a popular education, and at 
such prices as to be within the means of any village, neighborhood« 
or even of individuals, it is believed that the greatest obstacle to the 
general establishment of Lyceums, and to the introduction of a ra* 
tional and agreeable mode of instruction into common schools, is re- 
moved. And it will probably be difficult to conceive of more direct 
or efficient measures to raise the standard of education, or for the uni-- 
versal dlffiision of knowledge, than for each town to procure a cen- 
tral deposit of apparatus, specimens in Natural History, and other in- 
struments for conducting familiar and popular courses of instruction, 
ftt weekly or other stated meetings, attended by various classes and 
ages of the community. 

Uniform experience has proved, what would seem to be the obvi- 
ous dictate of reason, that the first step and surest measure, to se- 
cure the success of a Lyceum, or any other institution for practical 
and interesting instruction, is to procure the necessary apparatus; 
As well might a mechanic expect success without the necessary tools ' 
for performing his work, as a teacher without the proper illustrations, 
for presenting his instructions in a clear, impressiye, and agreeable 
manner, to the minds of h» pupils. It is by seeing, more than hear* 
ing, that rapid, deep and lasting impressions are made upon the mind, 
and especially upon the young and inexperienced. 

* The above articles are kdpt for sale by 

PERKINS A MARVIN, 
114, WasMngton Street, JBoston, 
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This Institution consists of Town and County Lyceums, 
and measures are in progress, to organize State Lyceums, and 
a General Union of the whole. 

TOWN LYCEUMS. 

A Town Lyceum is a voluntary association of individuals \ 
disposed to' improve each other in useful knowledge, and to 
advance the interests of their schools. To gain the iiift object 
they hold weekly or other stated meetings, for reading, conver- 
sation, discussion, illustrating the sciences, or other exercises 
designed for their mutual benefit ; and as it is found convenient, 
they collect a cabinet, consisting of apparatus for illu^|rating the 
sciences, books, minerals, plants, or other natural or artificial 
productions. 

To advance the interests of schools, they furnish teachers 
with a room, apparatus and other accommodations, for holding 
meetings, and conducting a course of exercises in relation to 
their schools, some of the eldest members of which, with 
other young persons, attend the meetings of Lyceums where 
they are exercised and instructed, in a manner fitted to their 
pursuits and wants. It is supposed that Lyceums may aid in 
furnishing schools, with some simple apparatus, juvenile books, 
or other articles fitted to awaken an interest and communicate 
instruction to their members. 

Town Lyceums have conducted their exercises in several dif- 
ferent ways, to suit the wishes and acquirements of those who 
compose them. In some instances these exercises have con- 
sisted principally in reading interesting or useful articles from 
periodicals, a conversation on chemistry or other science, a 
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l)iographical or historical sketch, communications of intelligence 
of improvements in education or the arts, or any other subject 
fitted for the entertainment or instruction of the members. The 
reading has frequently been accompanied or followed by ques- 
tions, remarks, or conversation/ by any disposed to introduce 
them. 

In other meetings the sciences have been introduced by short, 
and very familiar illustrations by the means of simple apparatus, 
six or eight, or perhaps ten or twelve, taking a part in the exer- 
cises of an evening. Under this plan of exercises, nearly all the 
members of the Lyceums which have adopted it, have not only 
received, but communicated instruction. 

In some Lyceums, the instruction has been given principally 
in the form of lectures, or dissertations, in which cases one, or 
perhaps two, have occupied the attention of the society during a 
sitting. The instruction given by lectures or dissertations, like 
that in a more mutual form, is intended to be of a familiar and 
practical character, that it may be brought within the compre^ 
hension of the most untutored minds. 

Besides attending meetings of common interest to both sexes 
and all classes, females have conducted a course of mutual exer- 
cises among themselves, by spending together, during the sum- 
mer, one afternoon in a week, for reading, composition, and 
improvement in the various branches of an accomplished and 
enlightened education. 

Teachers have also held meetings confined to themselves ; in 
which they have introduced subjects, and carried on exercises 
with particular reference to their schools. At these meetings they 
have had exercises in reading, giving an opportunity for critical 
remarks upon pronunciation, emphasis, inflection, modulation, 
and other points in good reading, all eminently calculated to 
improve them in this useful accomplishment. Exercises in 
grammar, composition, geography, arithmetic, illustrations in 
natural philosophy and chemistry, and sometimes discussions or 
dissertations upon the modes and principles of teaching, have 
been introduced at these meetings of teachers, and uniformly and 
immediately for the benefit of themselves and of the schools 
under their charge. 

Some of the eldest members of the several schools in a town, 
with other young persons too far advanced, or too much occupied 



to be benefitted from the daily instruction of schools within their 
reach^ have by the aid of professional teachers, clergymen, or 
other individuals, (sometimes ladies) competent and disposed to 
guide them, carried on a course of weekly exercises, which have 
given them gradually, but certainly and permanently, a develope- 
ment and expansion of mind, and a refined and elevated taste. 

Some of the advantages which have already arisen from the 
Lyceums which have gone into operation are the following, viz. 

1. The improvement of conversation. An immediate and uni- 
form effect of a Lyceum, wherever it has been established, and 
whatever the mode of conducting its exercises, is the introduc- 
tion of Qood topics of conversation, into the daily intercourse of 
families, neighbors and friends ; and that, not among the mem- 
bers merely, but among all who come within the circle of its 
influence. \ Subjects of science, or other topics of useful knowl- 
edge, take the place of frivolous conversation, or petty scandal, 
frequently indulged, and uniformly deplored, in our country \ 
villages.^ When it is considered that conversation is a constant, \ 
and an exhaustless source of information, either good or bad, in 
every town and among the whole race of mankind, it cannot but 

be evident, that any measures which can give it an intellectual, 
moral, and of course an elevated character, must confer a distin- 
guished benefit upon society. 

2. Directing amusements. Few subjects are more important, "*--- 
and none, perhaps, so much neglected, as amusements. Young 
people always have had, and it is believed and hoped, they 
always will have, places of resort for social enjoyment. From 
the neglect of parents, and other persons of influence, to furnish 
them with occasions and opportunities, to meet for exercises 
calculated for the instruction and improvement of each other, as 
well as for the enjoyment of social affections of a generous and 
elevated character, they resort to those, calculated to corrupt 
and debase their minds, while they afford them no pleasures, 
but those of the most groveling character. Instead of having 
placed before them at their meetings, books, apparatus, minerals, 
plants, and other objects calculated to acquaint them with the 
works and the laws of their Creator, and to lead them to admire 
the extent, the variety, the richness and the grandeur of his 
creation, all designed and fitted for their immediate use. and 
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deci^texs aad sparkling glafises, so lidbly filled, tmi so aeatljr 
arranged, and for their enjoyment too, that to ne^eet theoi) 
would be vulgar and unmanly. Experiments are of course made 
upon their contents, not however, for their mjotual entertainment 
in conversation, and reflection upon the works i«nd the goodness 
of their Creator, but in the merry song, the tvulgsr wit, and the 
loud laugh. 

Parents and others to whom the rising generation look, and 
iipon whom they depend for guidance and support, will you be 
offended at the question, whether your children are most to 
l)lame, for resorting to such places, and engaging in such exer* 
•cises, or yourselves, for neglecting to furnish them with better ? 

On the influence of amusements and conversation, always 
^governing and partaking of the character of each other, and 
always determining the character of villages, communities, and 
the world, volumes might be written, but the occasiifn forbids 
enlarging. 

3. Saving of expense. No principle in political economy is 
better established by experience, than that a liberal support of 
religious and literary institutions is calculated to promote the 
pecuniary, as well as the intellectual and moral prosperity of the 
community. Nor is there any mystery in this uniform result 
from the unerring hand of experiment. It has already been 
observed, that young people must have occasions for social en* 
joyment and for recreation ; and every one is familiar with the 
fact, that the least useful and the most pernicious amusements, 
are the most expensive. The expense of a year's entertainment 
and instruction, at the meetings and exercises of a Lyceum, is 
from fifty cents to two dollars. The e}i;pense of one quarter's 
instruction in a dancing school, including extra clothes, pocket 
money, ^c. cannot be estimated at less than ten dollars for each 
pupil. The expense of one evening's entertainment at a ball or 
assembly, is from two to ten times the expense of a year's enter- 
tainment, at the meetings of a Lyceum. Many young men have 
paid two dollars for a horse and chaise to rideupon the Sabbath, 
with too manly a spirit to mention it as an expense, who would 
be ready to confess themselves too poor, to pay the same sum for 
a weekly course of the most useful instruction, through the year. 
Military exercises, which can hardly be considered in any other 
light than as amusements for young men, cost upon an average^, 



tvety one who engages in them in the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, not less than ten dollars annually. The average ex* 
pense for a town is over two thousand dollars a year. All these 
amusements are attended with an expense of time which it is 
diffienlt to calculate, an expense of money for articles which it 
is impossible to name, and with an expense of intellects and 
morals which is truly appalling. These expenses it is the ten- 
dency of Lyceums to prevent. 

4. Calling into use neglected Libraries ^ and giving occasion for 
establishing new ones. It has been a subject of general regret, 
that public libraries, after a short time, fall into neglect and disuse. 
Where a course of weekly, or other stated exercises, has been 
carried on in connexion, or in the vicinity of a library, an occa- 
sion fo^ this regret, has never been known to exist. But on the 
contrary, the demands immediately and uniformly created for 
books by the meetings and exercises of Lyceums, have led to the 
enlargement of public libraries, and induced individuals to pro- 
cure private libraries for their own use. 

5. Providing a Seminary for Teachers, In the United States 
more than liO,(HN) daily teachers, and from 150 to 200,000 
weekly teachers of Sabbath schools, are engaged in forming the 
cbaractser of the rising generation, and moulding the destiny of 
our nation. Raising the qualifications of this responsible and 
important class of the community, is an object of such vast mo- 
ment to the prosperity of our country, that for several years past. 
It has been the frequent theme of conversation, addresses, ser- 
mons, and messages and speeches to legislatures. In many 
pluces ihv& object has already been attained in a very efficient 
manner, by weekly or other stated meetings of teachers for the 
improvement of each other. And at a very trifling expense for 
providing them with a room, apparatus, and other accommoda- 
tions, for holding their meetings and conducting their exercises, 
every town in the United States may enable their teachers imme- 
diately and constantly to raise their own characters, and in such 
a way as immediaiety and constantly to raise the character of 
their schools. If so, can any one conceive of a more powerful 
or more efficient seminary to qualify teachers, than an institution 
which shall organize; and direct a system of exercises, by which 
thev shall be enablied 'ta analifv thf^msi^lvp.s. and fhnt nnivpraalltr 
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6. Benefiting Academies, Many Academies, Young Ladies' 
Seminaries, and other institutions of a similar character, have 
been greatly benefitted by the exercises of Lyceums. Regular 
courses of experimental lectures, procured from experienced 
teachers, and the weekly courses of mutual exercises conducted 
by Lyceums, have usually been offered as a gratuity, or at a small 
consideration, to the members of Academies and similar institu- 
tions for daily instruction. The opportunities of these pupils are 
consequently increased, not only by providing them with a 
greater amount of instruction to be received from others, but by 
leading them to engage in new exercises to instruct themselves. 
In very many instances, members of Academies have interested 
others at the meeting of Lyceums ; and in affording an intellec- 
tual entertainment to their friends, they have received a tenfold 
benefit, by instructing and improving themselves. 

7. Increasing the advantages, and raising the charcu^ter of 
District Schools. Public schools have been benefitted, not only 
by the facilities offered by Lyceums for the improvement of their 
teachers, but by the opportunities they present directly to some 
of the eldest members of these schools, to receive a course of 
weekly instruction, of a higher character, and under better ad* 
vantages, than can be given among the promiscuous assemblage 
of children, and the great variety of objects which these schools 
usually embrace. A weekly meeting of a few pupils from all 
the schools in a town, to be instructed and examined by several 
teachers, and by their parents or others interested in their wel- 
fare, acts^ almost with the rapidity and the power of electricity, 
on all the teachers and all their schools. They immediately 
leave the dull monotonous circle, in which they have been 
travelling for years, and commence an onward and upward 
course. Their energies are awakened and invigorated, their 
minds are expanded, and they begin in earnest to lay broad and 
strong, a foundation for their future characters and respecta* 

bility. 

8. Compiling of Town Histories. Several Lyceums have un-r 
dertaken to procure histories of the towns where they are placed. 
In almost every town there remain a few of those patriots, who 
purchased at so dear a rate the independence we now enjoy. 
And it would, perhaps, be difficult to determine, to whom it 
would afford the purest and richest entertainment, to themselves 



in relating the tales of their wrongs, their battles, and their 
successes, or to their children and grand children, in listening 
to them. But that it would afford a mutual entertainment to the 
old and young to hold a few meetings, to recount, and to learn, 
the most interesting incidents in the history of the place of their 
residence or their birth, especially at this most interesting period 
in the history of our country, no one can deny or doubt. Nor 
can it be doubted that a histocical sketch of every town, would 
furnish interesting and important documents to be preserved for 
the generations that are to follow. 

9. Town McEps. A few Lyceums are taking measures to pro- 
cure maps of their towns. To procure surveys for the purpose 
has been proposed as an exercise in the art of surveying, to 
those who wish to acquire it. Afler a survey and draft are 
made, it is ascertained from artists, that 200 lithographic prints 
can be procured for twenty-five dollars. And what family would 
not be willing to pay 12j- cents for a correct map of the town 
where they reside ? 

10. A^aatural and Geological ^rve,s. Many Lyceum 
have explored, thoroughly and minutely, the mineral productions, 
not only of the towns where they are placed, but of the surround- 
ing country. Numerous interesting and useful minerals have 
been discovered, large collections have been made, and conse- 
quently new sources of industry and of wealth have been laid 
open, and the treasures of science have been enriched. And 
when it is considered that the Geology and Mineralogy of our 
country, are intimately connected with agriculture and internal 
improvements, the importance of having them fully and minutely 
explored, must appear too great and too manifest, to require one 
word to explain or enforce it. And if time would permit, it 
might be easily shown, that our resources in the mineral king- 
dom, can be more fully, and minutely explored, and the conse- 
quent knowledge, placed more generally and directly, in the 
possession of those who need it, through the agency of Lyceums, 
than by any other method which can be devised. 

11. State Collections of Minerals, Some of the States have 
commenced collections of minerals deposited in their capitols. 
When towns or counties are making surveys and collections for 
their own use. it will be easv to furnish snecimens for a creneral 
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logical divisions. These measures would furnish each State 
with a complete suite of its own minerals, and a general collection 
of foreign specimens. Such collections would be useful, not only 
to science, but to agriculture and internal improvements, by 
placing before legislators and others, specimens of their own 
productions, and a knowledge of their own resources in the 
mineral kingdom, by which industry would be encouraged, and 
individual and public wealth and prosperity increased. 

Such are some of the advantages which have already, either 
partially or fully arisen from the mutual efforts of individuals in 
numerous towns for the improvement of themselves and the 
advancement of popular education. 

COUNTY LYCEUMS. 

A County Lyceum is a Board of Delegates, consisting of one 
or more from each town society, who meet semi-annually, and 
adopt measures to aid the efforts, and forward the interests of, 
the several branches which they represent. At their semi-annual 
meetings public addi;esses are delivered, and committees ap- 
pointed, to inquire how books, apparatus, and instruction by 
lectures, or otherwise, can be procured, by the several town 
Lyceums ; and to learn the state of the schools in the several 
towns where they are placed, and what measures can be taken 
to improve them. Some of the county Lyceums have proposed 
owning some articles of apparatus, too expensive to be owned by 
each branch, such as a telescope, galvanic apparatus, ^c, and 
to employ a lecturer, who should give lectures to tlie several 
town Lyceums in succession, and aid them in making geological 
and agjicultural surveys, and in their other efforts for their mutual 
improvement. They have also proposed to procure maps of the 
several counties where they are organized, including the to- 
pography, geology, &c. 

STATE LYCEUMS. 

To render the efforts of town and county Lyceums still more 
efficient, successful and uniform, they have proposed the forma- 
tion of State Lyceums, to consist of one or more representatives 
sent from each county Society. A State Lyceum would be a 
Board of Education for the State, where it should be organized ; 
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and by the appointment of committees for several specific objects, 
would provide means for advancing the various interests of a 
popular education. One important object designed to be effected 
by a State Lyceum, is the introduction of a uniform system of 
books and instruction into our public schools. 

The frequent change, and great diversity of books, in our dis- 
trict schools, have so long been subjects of general and bitter 
complaints, among parents and teachers, that no words are 
necessary to convince them of the evil, or of the importance of 
providing a remedy. But there is another evil in our public 
schools, ^till greater than the variety and change of books. It 
is the want of a proper selection of branches introduced into our 
system of popular education, and of uniform and judicious modes 
of teaching them. Some branches absolutely essential in the 
ordinary concerns of life are wholly neglected, while others, 
almost wholly useless, are dwelt upon year after year by nume- 
rous children in most of our public schools. A knowledge of the 
proper mode of writing letters of friendship or business, is essen- 
tial to enable a person to be decent in the social and business 
relations of life. But it is scarcely introduced in any of our 
district schools in New England. The theory of grammar, ^s it 
is frequently taught in our public schools, is not only useless, but 
there is too much reason to believe that it is an absolute injury 
to the intellects of children, by forcing into their minds words 
which they cannot understand, and consequently giving them a 
disrelish, not only for the study of grammar, but of other sub- 
jects which might otherwise interest them, expand their minds, 
and fit them for usefulness. A general remedy, for this and 
similar evils, cannot be provided, except by a general society. 

Infant Schools. The success of Infant Schools has been 
uniform and almost miraculous. They are to form the closing 
scene in the great and animating drama of the benevolent opera- 
tions now going on, to rid the world of crime, and to fill it with 
knowledge. They need not be confined to children of the poor, 
and to large cities, but the heavenly blessings which they bestow, 
may be enjoyed by all classes, and in every village and neigh- 
-borhood, and even in every family of our race. The principles, 
and management which give these schools of infants such dis- 
tinguished success, mav. and eventually must, be introduced 
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equally grezt, and the results equally animating and sublime. 
But to carry to the door of every mother, a school for her infant, 
as well as to change and elevate the character of all the schools 
now in operation, a Board of Education seems highly important, 
if not indispensable. The blessings of Infant Schools and the 
extension of those principles and that management which render 
them the most sublime objects at present upon the earth, a State 
Lyceum, with the co-operation of County and Town Lyceums, 
would have great power to hasten in every town, village and 
neighborhood. 

Agricultural Seminaries. The importance of institutions 
which shall at once present opportunities for a liberal, a practi- 
cai, and an economical education, is extensively and sensibly 
felt. Where by the aid of the plough, the hoe, the turning lathe, 
the plane and saw, young men may not only fix more deeply in 
their minds the science acquired in their studies and lecture 
rooms, and more fully learn its use, but by the practical opera- 
tions which it directs, may educate themselves. 

The occasion will not permit to enlarge upon the plan or the 
importance of such institutions, but it may be remarked that if 
thej( should go into operation under the patronage of Lyceums, 
there could not fail to arise between them a reciprocal, a salutary 
and a powerful action. The members and friends of Lyceums 
would furnish pupils to the Seminaries, and the Seminaries 
would furnish teachers with science and apparatus for illustrating 
it to Lyceums. The manufactory of apparatus of a simple and 
practical character, fitted for familiar illustrations in Schools, 
Academies, and Lyceums, would furnish a most interesting and 
useful employment for the members of practical Seminaries. It 
would make them familiar with' the principles of science which 
the various instruments were designed to illustrate, furnish them 
with an agreeable and healthful exercise, and enable them either 
partially or wholly to defray the expenses of their education.'*^ 

GENERAL UNION. 

As '^ union is strength," no one can doubt the importance, of 
several State Lyceums, uniting to forward the great and nume- 
rous purposes of a popular and a national education. Numerous 

* Several liberal offers have been made for the establinhment of a Practical Seminary, 
in the &itate of M^aeaphoseitf, and arrangements are making to open it, if possible, in 
April Off May next. 
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advantages might be expected to arise from an Amei;ican Ljcenm, 
which time will not permit to mention. But the publication of 
a Journal of Education,"^ numerous cheap, familiar and practical 
tracts, on the sciences, the arts, biography, history, &c. to be 
circulated to the branch Lyceums, Schools, Academies, taverns, 
steam boats, and private families ; would be an object worthy of 
the united efforts of ind^iduals and societies in different parts of 
the country who wished for a universal diffusion of knowledge. 

MEASURES TO BE TAKEN. 

If the question should be asked what measures can be taken 
to forward universciUy throughout our country the interests of 
education, the answer is short — let every town begin. Small 
and doubtful beginnings have, in numerous instances, ended in 
great and important institutions. We have all been told, that we 
do not know what we can do until we try. This remark is 
eminently true in the case of Lyceums. Their success, in most 
cases, has exceeded the highest expectations of their friends. 
In some of the smallest towns they have been highly interesting 
and extensively uselul. Obstacles have disappeared almost at 
their commencement. Enough have been found who are able 
and disposed to conduct their exercises. When it is known, that 
in this country and in Europe many thousands of the members of 
infant schools, are daily and actively employed in amusing, in- 
structing, and improving each other, the confession must be too 
humilicUing for the citizens of any town to make, that none 
among them are capable of conducting the exercises of a Ly- 
ceum. And as every town is interested in the prosperity of 
their schools, and in the enjoyment of an enlightened and moral 
society, it is hoped that all will unite in the general cause, that 
they may be partakers of the general benefits it aims to effect. 

The first step to form a Lyceum is for a few neighbors or citi- 
zens to agree to hold meetings for their mutual improvement. 
The second to agree upon the place or places where they will 
meet The third to procure a book, a periodical, or a tract, 
from which they can read. The fourth is to procure a few arti- 
cles of apparatus to illustrate what is stated in the book. These 
steps seldom fail to lead to others, and to secure success. 
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These, and the appointment of delegates, to consult with dele- 
gates from other towns in the county or tricinity, upon the inter- 
ests of their schools, and the general diffusion of knowledge, 
can cost but little in the experiment, and they may lead to results 
which will afford a rich and lasting reward. They would at 
least prepare the way for the formation of a State Lyceum, or 
a Board of Education, in the spirit, exercises, and benefits of 
which each town might participate. 



CONSTITUTION. 



Many Lyceums have adopted the following or similar articles for their 
Constitution. 

Article 1. The objects of the Lyceum are the improvement of its members in 
useful knowledge, and the advancement of Popular Education. 

Art. 2. To effect these objects they will hold meetings for reading, conversation, 
discussions, dissertations, illuslratinff the sciences, or other exercises which shall be 
thought expedient, and as it is found convenient will procure a cabinet consisting of 
books, apparatus for illustrating the sciences, plants, minerals, and other natural or 
artificial productions. 

Art. 3. Any person may be a Member of the Lyceum, by paying; into the trea- 
sury annually, Two Dollars ; and Twenty Dollars paid at any one time, will entitle 
a person, his or her heirs or assigns, to one membership forever. Persons under 
eighteen years of a^e will be entitled to all the privileges of the Society, except 
voting, for one half the annual sum above named. 

Art. 4. The officers of this branch of the Lyceum shall be a President, Vice- 
President, Treasurer, Recording and Corresponding Secretaries, three or five Cura- 
tors, and three Delegates, to be^ppointed by ballot on the first Wednesday of Sep- 
tember annually. 

Art. 6. The President, Vice-President, Treasurer, and Secretaries, will perform 
the duties usually implied in those offices. The Curators will have charge of the 
Cabinet and all other property of the Lyceum not appertaining to the Treasury, and 
will be the getieral agents to do any business for tne Society under their direction. 
The delegates will meet delegates from other branches of the Lyceum in this county 
semi-annually, to adopt regulations for their general and mutual benefit, or to take 
measures to introduce uniformity and improvements into common schools, and to dif- 
fuse useful and practical knowledge generally through the community, particularly 
to form and aid a Board of Education. 

Art. 6. To raise the standard of common education, and to benefit the juvenile 
members of the Lyceum, a portion of the books procured shall be fitted to youn? 
minds ; and teachers of schools may be permitted to use for the benefit of their pupiu 
who are members of the Lyceum, the apparatus and minerals under such restrictions 
as the association shall prescribe. 

Art. 7. The President or any five members will have power at any time to call 
a special meeting;, which meeting shall be legal if notice shall be given according to 
the direction of the By-Laws. 

Art. 8. The Lyceum will adopt such Reflations and By-Laws as shall be ne- 
cessary for the management and use of the Cabinet, for holding meetings, or otherwise 
ibr their interest. 

Art. 9. The foregoing articles may be altered or amended by vote of two thirds 
present, at any lef al meeting ; said alteration or amendment having been proposed 
at a meeting, not less than four weeks previous to the one at which it is acted upon. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The undersigned hereby express their opinion that popular education would 
be greatly advanced by measures to concentrate the views and efforts of 
those disposed to act in its behalf in different parts of the country. 

That the formation of a Society would be the most direct and efficient 
measure to concentrate such views and efforts. 

That the institution denominated the Americax Lyceum, embraces in 
its plan the important objects of a National Society, for the advancement of 
popular education. 

That it is highly desirable that an auxiliary to this Society, or a branch 
Lyceum, should be established in every town. 

That some simple articles of apparatus are important, to render Lyceums 
interesting, useful, and permanent ; and that the articles proposed by Mr. 
HoLBROOK are fitted to this object, and that a portion of them would be 
useful in district and other schools. 

That a weekly meeting of teachers for using apparatus, and other exercises 
in relation to their schools, would have a tendency to raise their qualifications, 
and to increase the value of their services. 

HENRY WARE. {Acting President of Harvard University, 

WILLIAM JENKS. [Pastor of Green Street Church, Boston. 

WARREN FAY. [Pastor of First Church, Charlestown. 

CHARLES LOWELL. [Pastor of West Church, Boston. 

EDWARD EVERETT. [Member of Congress. 

JOHN FARRAR. [Prof, of Math, and JVat. Philosophy, Cambridge. 

ASA RAND. [Ed. Boston Recorder. 

DANIEL SHARP. [Pastor of Third Baptist Church, Boston. 

HOWARD MALCOM. [Pastor of Federal Street Baptist Church. 

WILLIAM RUSSELL. [Editor Am. Journal of Education. 

B. B. WISNER. [Pastor of Old South Church. 

ENOCH POND. [Ed. Spirit of the Pilgrims. 

SAMUEL GREEN. [Pastor Union Church, Boston. 



At a meeting of the citizens of Boston, of which Hon. Daniel Webster 
was chairman, the following, among other resolutions in relation to the 
Lyceum, were unanimously adopted: 

" Resolved, That this meeting consider the institution denominated the 
American Lyceum, as comprehending the chief objects of a general asstft. 
elation for popular improvement, and for the aid and advancement of common 
education, in primary and other schools." 

At an adjourned meeting, " Resolved, That as the interest taken in the 
exercises of the Lyceum, and the benefit to be derived from it, depend in a 
great measure on the obtaining cheap apparatus for experiments and illustra- 
tions, it be recommended to the Lyceums generally, to procure, as early iais 
may be convenient, such apparatus, specimens, and other facilities, as have 
been offered by Mr. Jos i ah Holbrook." 
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APPARATUS FOR SCHOOI^S AND liYCEUMS. 

The following articles are prepared for district and other 
schools, and for j&milies, viz. a diagram to show the nature und 
application of addition, subtraction, multiplication and division : 
a sheet containing thirty one diagrams, to illustrate the first ele- 
ments of the geometry of surfaces, and to apply it to measuring 
boards, land, cloth, paper, &c. : twenty four geometrical solids, 
to illustrate the principles of the geometry of solids, and to apply 
it to measuring wood, timber, walls, bins, cisterns, boxes, canals, 
&c. &c : a representation of the Solar System, to show the com- 
parative size of the planets, their distances, motions, &c. and a 
few other articles for familiar illustrations in astronomy ; a small 
globe, to show the shape, motions, and a few of the great di- 
visions of the earth. Price for the whole twenty dollars. 

For Academies and Lyceums are the articles in the above list, 
and for Natural Philosophy a set af mechanical powers, viz. 
levers, simple and compound, pulleys, wheel and axis, wedge^ 
screw and inclined plane, a hydrostatic bellows and syphon. 

For Chemistry, are a pneumatic cistern, an iron cylinder for 
making gases and performing other experiments by heat, and a 
flexible tube. 

For Astronomy are seveial instruments for eclipses, two for 
tides, and one to show why the earth and other planets are flat- 
tened at the poles. 

ThQ set for Academies and Lyceums can be procured for 
fifty dollars. 

Remittances and orders made for either or both sets to Josiah 
HoLBRooK, Boston, will be immediately answered. 

Boston, Jan, 1, 1829. 
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CIRCULAR. 



SiB^-'^lUs communication is reqiectfully addressed to you 
by the Central Committee of Massachusetts, on Lyceums and 
Popular Education. The proceedmgs which led to the appoint- 
ment of this Committee, will, in the first place, be briefly noticedi 
and then the object of this Circular will be presented. 

In February, 1829, a public meeting was held in the Repre- 
sentalives' Hall, in Boston, consisting of members of the 
Legislature and other gentlemen, to consult upon the state of 
education in this Commonwealth, and on those associations for 
promoling it, which have been denominated Lyceums. Of thb 
meeting the Hon. Mr Dennie, of Leicester, was chairman, and 
Z. Eddy, Esq» of Middleborough, secretary. Several gentiemen 
addressed the meeting, and resolutions were adopted, which 
were afterwards published. A committee was also appointed, 
to collect information concermng Lyceums in this Common- 
wealth, and report at a similar meeting, to be held during the 
ensuing session of the Legislature. 

At tins meeting, which was held on the evenmg of February 
Idth, 1830, and which was very fiiUy attended by gentlemen 
from different parts of the State, his Excellency Governor 
Lincoln presided, and J. S. C. Kjiowlton, Esq. of Lowell, and 
T. A. Green, Esq. of New Bedford, were secretaries* The 
Rev. Asa Rand, in behalf of the State Committee, presented 
a Inn&r and interestinfir renort. on the orifirin. nroeress and char- 



Resolved, That we regard the formation and success of Ly- 
ceums throughout this Commonwealth, as calculated to exert an 
auspicious influence upon the interests of popular education, 
and of literature and science generally. 

Resolved, That it be recommended to the school teachers in 
the several towns, to connect themselves with Lyceums, and 
form a distinct class or division for their appropriate pursuits. 

Resolved, That for the purpose of collecting and diffusing in* 
formation on the subject of Lyceums, a committee be appointed 
by this meeting, consisting of not less than three persons from 
each county, to report at a similar meeting during the next 
winter session of the legislature — and that the same com* 
mittee be requested to promote the formation of County Lyce- 
ums, and to encourage a representation from them to consult ob 
the establishment of a State Lyceum, at some convenient time 
in the next winter. 

The following gentlemen were then elected as members of 
the committee, contemplated in the last resolution : — 

For Suffolk County. — Rev. Asa Rand, James C. Merrill^ 
Alex. H. Everett, James Bowdoin, John C. Gray, William P. 
Mason, Benjamin T. Pickman, John P. Bigelow, Ebenezer 

Bailey. 

Essex. — Stephen C. Phillips, Rufus Choate, Benjamin Green- 
leaf, Rev. Dr Dana, William Thorndike, Gayton P. Osgood, 
Alonzo Lewis, Samuel Pickard. . 

Middlesex, — ^Rev. James Walker, William Jacksoti, Rev. 
Charles Train, Lemuel Shattuck, Luther Lawrence, J. S. C» 
Knowlton, Prof. John H. Asjimun. Warren Colburn. 

Norfolk. — Thomas French, Josiah J. Fiske, Horace Mann, 
Hinot Thayer, Warren Levering. 

Bristol. — ^Thomas A. Grreen, Rev. Orville Dewey, Jacob Ch«r 
pin, James Ford, James C. Starkweather. 

Plymouth. — Dr Winslow Warren, John B. Thomas, Zacha- 
riah Eddy, Rev. Samuel Dean, Solomon Lincoln, Jr. 

Worcester, — -Rev. John Wilder, Jr, Rev. Jonathan Going, 
Ira Barton, Charles Russell, Wm. Lincoln, Joseph Willard, 
Emory Washburn, Rev. Calvin Lincoln, Jr. 

Hampden. — Wm. B. Calhoun, Rev. Simeon Colton, Rev. 
Wilbur Fisk, James Fowler. 

Hampshire. — Charles A. Dewey, Professor Samuel M. Wor- 
cester, Elisha Edwards, Joel Haynes. 

Franklin. — ^Rev. Titus Strong, Samuel C. Allen, Dr Stephen 
W. Williams, Dr John Brooks. 



Berkshire, — Theodore Sedgwick, Samuel M. McKay, Henry 
Shaw, Wm. Williams, Charles Sedgwick, Parker L. HaJl. 

Barnstable. — Nymphas MarstoD, Rev. Henry Hersey, John 
B. Doane, Dr Levi Chamberlain. 

Dukes County. — ^Theodore G. Mayhew, Charles 6. Athearn, 
Thomas Cook. 

Nantucket, — ^Walter Folger, James Mitchell, Dr Paul Swift. 

As many of these gentlemen as could be collected, met in 
Boston on the evening of March 23d, and made arrangements 
for fulfilling the purpose of their appointment. 

A Central Committee was chosen, consisting of Messrs. 
Everett, Rand, Bowdoin, Merrill, Bigelow, Bailey, Walker, 
Ashmun, Mann, and Levering, for the purpose of correspond- 
ing with the committees in the several counties. 

Mr Ebenr. Bailey, of Boston, was elected Corresponding 
Secretary of the committee. 

At this meeting of the State Committee, the following reso- 
lutions were passed, on the motion, severally, of Messrs. Greene, 
Bailey, and Sedgwick : viz. 

Resolved, That it be recommended to the town Lyceums, 
respectively, to cooperate with the authorities in their several 
towns, and to lend their aid in the proposed surveys for a map 
of the Commonwealth ; and, that they avail themselves of the 
opp(Hrtunity, to make a scientific and practical examination of 
the resources of their own towns, aiid of the neighboring towns 
in which no Lyceums are yet formed ; and that the members of 
this Committee will endeavor to give their personal attention 
and assistance for this purpose. 

Resolved, That the County Committees be requested to com- 
municate to the Central Committee, from time to time, such in- 
formation as they may possess, as to the forming of new Lyce^ 
ums in their respective counties, together with any other infor- 
mation on the subject, which they may regard as interesting and 
useful. 

Resolved, That it shall be the duty of the Central Committee 
as soon as may be, to prepare and transmit a circular, for the 

mimnse nf AOTnTniinicatincr snch infnrmatinn in tliA Cniintv 



In performing tbe duly enjoined by this resolution, snr, the 
Central Committee desire you to accept this notice of your 
appointment as above, and to render your aid on this important 
subject. It was the intention of the public meeting, that the 
gentiemen chosen in each county should become organized as 
a County Committee, to employ such measures as may seem to 
be suitable for promoting Lyceums in their own bounds, and also 
to correspond with the Central Committee. The gentieman 
first named in each county, was requested to act as Chairman, 
to convene his associates as soon as may be ; and it was under-* 
stood they would add to their number if they should see fit. 

To aid those members of the Committee to whom this sub- 
ject may not be familiar, the following statement is made. 

A Lyceum is a voluntary association of persons for mutual 
improvement. The subjects of tbeh: mquiries may be, the 
sciences, the useful arts, political economy, domestic economy, 
or such other matters as are best adapted to the wants, or 
inclination, or employments of the members, and may vary 
according to times and circumstances. The more frequent 
topics, thus far, have been, the exact sciences, in their applicar 
tion to the arts and purposes of life ; with otiiers of a practical 
nature, and such as are profitable to persons of dififerent classes 
and ages. 

The r^uUUuyns of these associations are few and simple^ 
and resemble those which are adopted in small benevolent soci-* 
eties. The officers are, usually, a President, Vice President, 
Treasurer, Recording Secretary, Corresponding Secretary, and 
— Managers, who, together, constitute a Board of Directors. 

The exercises of the Lyceum, are, familiar lectures firom 
men of education in the town, or fix)m other members who 
investigate particular subjects for the occasion ; also, discus- 
sions and debates. In some small Lyceums, or in the classes 
into winch the larger are divided for occasional purposes, the 
exercises are firee conversation, written themes, recitations, or 



mtitaal study. The lectures are sometimes procured at the ex- 
pense of the Lyceums ; more frequently they are given by the 
members, and in this case, are always gratuitous. 

The persons who associate are of any age, and from any class 
in society, sustaining a good character ; all who are in pursuit of 
knowledge, more particularly the young and middle aged. The 
system is specially iadapted to teachers of etery grade ; the more 
advanced pupils in the various schools, and enterpriang 
young men already engaged in busmess, who have done 
with schools, but who thirst for more knowledge. Ladies are 
invited to be present at the lectures and discussions, not as ac- 
tive members, but to participate in the benefits. 

The meetings are in the evenings, usually at intervals of one 
or two weeks ; but are, in most places, suspended during the 
busiest part of the summer season. 

It is highly important to the efficiency of a village Lyceum j 
that its inquiries be aided by apparatus. The more simple and 
cheap kinds are procured. Early foundations have also been laid, 
for interesting collections of minerals and other cabinets of sci- 
ence. Many Lyceums have valuable libraries for the use of theur 
members. In some instances, these have been formed anew, 
and, in others, a union has been effected with social libraries, 
already existing— •an arrangement which, it b believed, will be 
found profitable to both parties. 

Associations, under the name of Lyceums, were first formed 
in the south part of the county of Worcester in the aytumn 
of 1836; though some existed before on a similar principle, 
under other names. They have been gradually extending in 
this State to the present time. The number of Town Lyceums 
reported at the public meetbg, was 78 ; in Sufiblk county, 1 ; 
Essex, 14; Middlesex, 16; Norfolk, 6 ; Plymouth, 4 ; Barn- 
stable, 3; Nantucket, 1 ; Bristol, 2; Worcester, 23; Hamp- 
shire, 2 ; Hampden, 3 ; Franklin, 1 ; Berkshire. 2. The 



ibe four western counties. There are CtmntyLjcetms in 
Worcester, Middlesex, and Essex counties. A County Lyceum 
is composed of delegates fix)m such town Lyceums as choose 
to unite ; the union is formed for some purposes of common 
mterest, and meetings are held once or twice a year. It is but 
an association of Lyceums, as a town Lyceum is of individual 
per/sons. 

A Lyceum is easily formed in almost any country village or 
neighborhood. It requires Wo or three active, enterprising, 
matter-of-i(Eict men, to collect their friends together, take hold erf 
any topic of common mterest, adopt a few regulations, and go 
to work. There is nothing mysterious, nothing difficult, in the 
{NTOcess, if the members have only a desire for knowledge and 
improvement, and each resolves to do his own part in si^es^ 
ting topics, promotmg investigation, and solving inquiries. The 
social- principle is brought into active opearatidn ; arid wbere 
Energy and promptness, are the order of the day, a Lyceum 
becomes a most profitable school of mutual instruction. 
• The adviBDtages of this kbd of association, wh^re the ex- 
periment has been faithfiiUy tried, are great and obvious ; but 
they cannot here be named« The committee, how.ev^, can 
venture the assurance with perfect confidence, that the American 
Lyceum promises a very extensive, difiusion of practical and 
usefiil knowledge. Their beneficial influence is soon manifest, 
in the improved character of schools and teachers, in the mental 
habits of all classes engaged in them, and in the elevation qf 
the moral and social character. It would affi)rd the committee 
peculiar gratification, to be able to announce, at the close of the 
year, that every town in the Commonwealth has its Lyceum 
in full operation, and every populous neighbbriiood, its branch 
or class in connexion with the Lyceum of tiie town. 

The Central Committee refer the' resolutions above quo- 
ted, to the attention of their associates in the several dounties, 
iritiiout any detailed conmient. Gentiemen will perceive that 



they are requested to promote the formation of county Lyc6^ 
ums, provided town Lyceums previously exist, and are willing 
to appomt delegates for that purpose. Their ^r^^ object, there- 
fore, will be, if they assent to this principle, to promote these 
establishments in the towns; and ihen^ one for the county. 
The formation of associations of teachers as branches of Lyce- 
ums, is also commended to their special attention ; also, the 
introduction of the Infant School system into common schoolsj 
wherever teachers can be thoroughly prepared, together vdth 
surveys of the towns, and the construction of maps. Many 
other measures will occur to the County Committees vidthout 
our suggestion, when once they form themselves into a tempo- 
rary Lyceum, and mquire what they may do to promote this 
cause. 

Another service requested of the County Committees is, 
that they will report to the Corresponding Secretary every- 
thing of importance relating to Lyceums, in their respective 
counties ; both what is already done, and what may be accom- 
plished through their own instrumentality. These returns 
should embrace an account of each Lyceum, its name, the date 
of its formation, the number of its members, the principal 
topics of inquiry, the classes, the libraries and apparatus, the 
association of teachers and their proceedings, the degree of 
interest felt on the subject, the apparent practical influence on 
the members and society around them, and any improvements 
which may have been made in the plan or management of these 
bodies, which are not generally known. 

By order of the Central Committee. 

A. H. EVERETT, Chairman. 

E. Baile7, Corresponding Secretary. 
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